EFFECTS OF THE MUTINY
they had been organised from distinct centres and were under Commanders-in-Chief of their own. The spirit of revolt hardly touched them; and it left the Sikhs of the Punjab Frontier Force quite unaffected. In the darkest days of the Mutiny the Indian Government could view Southern India without great anxiety, and could rely upon the active loyalty of the Punjab.
The immediate result of the Mutiny was the withdrawal of almost all artillery from the Native army, and a great increase in the proportion of British to Native troops. This was fixed at 1 to 2, and in 1864 there were 65,000 British and 140,000 Indian soldiers.   The organisation of Native regiments was changed.   The Bengal army had vanished; and in creating a new one, the model of British regulars was discarded, and the number of British officers in each infantry battalion was limited to seven. This reform was extended to the infantry of the Madras and Bombay armies.   With the exception of some regiments in Madras, the whole of the cavalry was reorganised on the irregular system known as the " silladari," under which the troopers provide their own horses and receive inclusive pay for horse and man.   Seven officers are, of course, quite inadequate for the control of a regiment: below them was a large staff of Native officers, but these men were sharply distinguished from the British officers in pay, status and title.   They were all appointed by promotion frpm the ranks.   In their staffs for direction and command Native regiments were, then, weaker than the British regiments which served alongside them.    They were  also  armed with  an  inferior weapon.   Another safeguard which at that time seemed of importance, in order to check the combination of soldiers against their officers, was that army organisation should run across the lines which group Indians into social compartments, the men of each regiment being recruited from different
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